the New Testament ideas of a spiritual God, the Trinity, and the Incarnation. In his work De Utilitate Credendi he indicates that he was in a frame of mind in which any masterful teacher could bear him along. His first such teacher was St. Ambrose, who led him half-way to the Christian Church.
It was probably well for him that he never came into intimate contact with the bishop of Milan. Augustine went to hear him frequently at the chief basilica. He sought rhetoric, not doctrine; and, although Ambrose was not an eloquent or an ornate speaker, there was an unaccustomed sincerity and a winning earnestness in his discourses. In spite of his prejudice Augustine followed his thoughts, and this quickly led to an important modification of his position. He learned that the Christian Scriptures were not to be interpreted literally. The stories of Genesis, at which he had laughed, appeared far less human in the light of Ambrose's figurative interpretation. All the Manichean objections to the Old Testament fell to the ground. The Christian gospel obtained, what he neededore made their way to
